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DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

IN CHABGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

The editor of this department has so often been asked to furnish 
lists of books helpful to a public health nurse, struggling with knotty 
problems in a somewhat isolated situation, that she offers the following 
list and comment hoping it may be of assistance to other nurses who have 
been too busy to write: 

DISTRICT NURSING 

Hughes, Amy. District Nursing 

Loanb, M. Outlines of Routine in District Nursing. (Both English publications 
but very useful to an American nurse, particularly the latter.) 

80CIAL SERVICE 

Cabot, Richard. Social Service and the Art of Healing. 

Cannon, Ida M. Social Work in Hospitals. (The former is an inspiring book that 
teaches us to recognize patients as human units, not as numbered symptoms, 
housed in a hospital ward or attending a certain clinic. The latter is an 
interesting history of the hospital social service movement as well as an 
exact, well-planned guide-book that should be carefully studied by every 
public health nurse, for it is as helpful to nurses in the field as it is to workers 
in hospital out-patient departments.) 

PROBLEMS OF BELIEF 

Richmond, Mart. The Good Neighbor. Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. 

COTNINGTON, MARGARET. How to Help. 

Devine. E. S. Principles of Relief. (The last is a textbook and a good one with 
which to start a library, for the treatment of various relief problems is carefully 
discussed, special case-histories given and emergency relief in national dis- 
asters is described in detail. Relief-giving can never perhaps be one of the 
exact sciences, but there are certain fundamental precepts which no worker 
can afford to ignore and Dr. Devine's book is good reading for all time.) 
The first three books, to be read in the order given, are more popularly written 
and for one new in social work, should be read first. 

SCHOOL NURSING 

Hoag. Health Index of School Children. 
Cornell. Medical Inspection of School Children. 
Allen. Civics and Health. 

Last two very good for reference reading; first is a simple manual for teachers 
and nurses, but covers the subject in a very practical fashion. 
Kingsley. Open Air Crusaders. (Especially helpful in out-door school work). 
Newmayer. Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 

Walters. Open Air and Sanitarium Treatment of Tuberculosis. (Best and most 

complete small volume textbook published on subject.) 
Knopf. Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Otis. The Great White Plague. (Popularly written. Helpful in preparing simple 

tables or practical instructions for patients.) 
Cabrington. Fresh Air and How to Use it. (Of special help to out-door sleepers.) 

IMMIGRATION 

Antin. The Promised Land. (Biographical, Jewish.) 

Stbiner. On the Trail of the Immigrant. Ebb and Flow of the Immigrant Tide. 

Against the Current. (Biographical, Jewish and Slavish.) 
Balsch. Our Slavic Fellow Citizens. 
Oppenheim. Dr. Rast. (Jewish. Short stories.) 
0. Henry. The Four Million. (Short stories. Life in a big city.) 
Loane M. The Next Street But One. An Englishman's Castle. The Common 

Growth. (Visiting Nurse sketches written by a former English Visiting 

Nurse.) 
Latjghlin, Clara. Just Folks. (Fiction. Chicago West Side.) 



Morris. The London Hospital. (Wonderfully interesting history of one of the 
world's greatest hospitals, established 1740, in which Dr. John Blizard, founded 
1791, the Samaritan Society, the forerunner of hospital social service. 

Nutting and Dock. History of Nursing. (There are 89 references to deaconess 
and district nursing in these volumes.) 

Toolet. Florence Nightingale. (Popular.)) 

Cook. E. T. The Life of Florence Nightingale. (Two vols.) (Contains many 
references to district nursing. Wonderfully interesting reading.) 

Btington, Margaret. What Social Workers Should Know About Their Own Com- 
munities. (Pamphlet 5 i published by Russell Sage Foundation. Suggestive 
and particularly valuable as a guide to a study of local conditions.) 

Sears, Amelia. The Charity Visitor. (A hand book for beginners.) 

All of these books should be in public libraries but if they are not 
found there, librarians may, perhaps, be induced to order them. In 
towns where this is out of the question, the local hospital might be given 
a book shower. 

Current publications of help and interest to public health nurses are 
the pamphlets of the Children's Bureau, Washington (Care of Children 
Series No. 1., Bureau Publication No. 4. "Prenatal Care," by Mrs. 
Max West, should be given to every expectant mother in the land), 
The Survey, the Journal of Outdoor Life, and the Public Health Nurses' 
Quarterly. 

There are, of course, many other books and numerous publications 
but further reading will suggest itself to the reader of every one of these 
books, and to make a beginning, one must start somewhere. 
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ITEMS 

Massachusetts. In the eighth annual report of the Social Service 
Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Dr. Cabot brings 
to our attention the ' ' Emergence of the Personal" in medical social work 
and also produces a report that proves his contention that the personal 
equation is of the utmost importance in all good work. This is yearly 
one of the best annual reports published; the fortunate owner of the 
preceding seven should have them all bound and presented to a school 
for public health nurses. Each one differs from its predecessor and 
each is a mine of information, suggestion and untried possibilities. This 
year emphasis is laid on the dominance of the personal note in good 
social work, the trained, kindly, farsighted worker who studies each 
patient brought to her notice as a person, a bunch of human idiosyncracies 
that must be understood and correctly diagnosed before he can be wisely 
directed and kept going straight. 

Work for the handicapped man, for instance, is a great deal more 
than putting such a person in a suitable job. He must be helped to 
find it himself and then he must be urged to keep it. Economic and 
industrial forces and the insidious belief that the world owes every one a 
living, would keep these unfortunate men "on the town" forever, but 
character can't be developed by these means; consequently the results 
desired by workers with the handicapped can only be obtained by per- 
sonal influence, personal teaching and a genuine personal interest in the 
success or failure of each member of this large group. 

This is equally true of all other departments of medical social work. 
To get the best results the psychology of each patient must be studied as 
a distinct problem, or, as Dr. Cabot says, "With the perception of 
personality will come medical efficiency far beyond that now achieved 
by mechanical and chemical methods alone." 

New Hampshire. The Concord District Nurses Association has 
just issued its fourteenth annual report, a publication of unusual 
interest to nurses working in or near rural districts. For local color, 
human interest and honest desire to make the sick comfortable this 
report is difficult to equal. The retiring president, Mrs. Frank S. 
Streeter, makes every reader of her annual address feel the growth of the 
work, the accomplishments of the nursing staff and the support of the 
directors. This last report is of particular interest, as Mrs. Streeter 
reviews the progress of the society from the time of its first nurse to its 
present staff of six graduate and two pupil nurses. The society is branch- 
ing out into surrounding villages, has introduced school nursing and 
infant welfare work in Concord and has a most enviable record as a 
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civic force in its state. Public health nurses in cities of 20,000, more or 
less, will get a great many valuable suggestions from this report. The 
superintendent, Molly B. Smith, will probably be very glad to forward 
copies of it. 

Washington, D. C. The United States Public Health Service has 
recently issued a small pamphlet, 5 cents, entitled "The Care of the 
Baby." It was prepared by a committee of the American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality and is just the sort of 
reading that can be shared with district mothers. Copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington. Nurses who plan to distribute these pamphlets in 
their preventive or pre-natal work, should make sure that every woman 
receiving one reads it carefully. So much printed matter is being 
handed out nowadays', that unless a nurse follows its distribution very 
carefully, much of it is entirely wasted, misunderstood, or not read at 
all. 

Marion Steele Nicholson (Boston City Hospital) formerly a Henry 
Street visiting nurse, has recently gone to Washington as Registrar 
and Office Manager of the Washington District Nursing Association. 

Illinois. The Chicago Health Department has redistricted the 
city. It is now divided into 100 districts, with a school nurse and medi- 
cal inspector in each. Quarantine regulations have been made much 
more possible to follow, and by using the 100, 50 and 25 inspector and 
supervisor plan, the new map of the city makes the work particularly 
easy to follow up. 

The Infant Welfare Society of Chicago, Minnie H. Ahrens, R.N., 
director, has recently been made the beneficiary of the interest of the 
World's Fair Fund, of which Mrs. Potter Palmer is president. The 
interest will amount to more than the support of three stations and three 
additional nurses annually. The association is planning a very wide- 
spread advertising campaign during the last week of April. The Women's 
Auxiliary has been unusually busy and has organized a committee of 
helpers in every ward in the city. Prominent firms and citizens have 
promised their help, and the campaign will surely bring in a lot of 
money, with which this association may carry on its well-founded work. 
Virginia. The work of the Roanoke Free Medical Dispensary and 
Visiting Nurse Association has so increased that two nurses are now 
employed on its staff. Annie E. Thomas, R.N., York Hospital and 
Dispensary, York, Pa., is assisted by Virginia E. Parsons, R.N., Mercy 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. An hour in the morning and afternoon each, is 
devoted to the dispensary patients, the remainder of the day to outside 
patients. Clinics for tubercular and other cases are held at stated hours 
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during the week by the different physicians of the staff. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company employs the services of the visiting 
nurses for their sick policy holders. The Visiting Nurses' Association 
cooperates with the Associated Charities, The King's Daughters' Cir- 
cles and other organizations of the city. Thus are the material needs 
of the patients supplied when necessary. The greatest hope of the 
visiting nurses is to reach more homes. 



The New Jersey State Board of Examiners of Nurses will hold the 
first examinations for the registration of nurses at the State House, 
Trenton, on June 16, 17, 18, 1914. Applications must be filed fifteen 
days prior to June 16, 1914. Information and application blanks can 
be procured from the secretary-treasurer, Jennie M. Shaw, R.N., 487 
Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 



The Montana State Board of Examiners for Nurses will hold the 
annual meeting for the Examination of Nurses for Registration on 
June 1, 1914, at 9 a.m., at the State House at Helena. By order 
Secretary, N. Lesteb Bennett, R.N., 124 East First Street, Butte, 
Montana. 



